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From Bowden’s History. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF EARLY FRIENDS. 


Epwarp ANpDREWs, was the son of Samuel 
and Mary Andrews, of Mansfield, in New Jer- 
sey. His mother’s maiden name was Mary 
Wright; who, when very young, went to Boston 
to remonstrate with the rulers on their cruelty 
to Friends. Kdward, in his youth, wandered 
from the paths of true peace, and brought much 
sorrow on his parents, wko were deeply solicitous 
for the best welfare of their children. 

“ As I grew in years,” he remarks, “ vanity 
increased upon me, and [ took great delight in 
music and mirth, and by this means would strive 
to stifle the witness of God in my heart.” As 
years passed onfhe deviated more widely, and at 
last left off attending meetings, ‘to take,” as 
he said, “ my swing in the world.” But the 
Lord visited him with his judgments; “ crosses 
and losses with great afflictions,’ were the means 
employed in heavenly love to bring him home to 
the true sheep-fold : and “so the Lord followed 
me,” he says, “until my music became a burthen 
to me, and I grew weary of sin.” About this 
time also he appears to have been “ mightily 
reached ” through the ministry of Thomas 
Chalkley, at a meeting held under the trees at 
Crosswicks, and to which Thomas Chalkley par- 
ticularly refers in his journal. But turning again 
a deaf ear to the voice of the good Shepherd, he 
slighted these mercies of God, and again turned 
to evil. He now removed to Egg Harbor, 
prompted by the idea, that in the wilds of that 
remote district, he might pursue his wickedness 
unrestrained by human observation. But the 
Lord followed him, and by his good spirit plead- 
ed mightily with him. ‘I saw my sins,” he 
writes, “which made me abhor myself, and I 
cried out, Lord be merciful to me! Oh! the 
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knew my condition. I soon became a gazing 
stock to the people, for I had no comfort in any 
thing but weeping alone and crying to the Lord 
for strength to please him. After some time,’’ 
he writes, “I felt the favor of God unto me; 
and the Lord showed me his people; and my 
heart was filled with love to all mankind.’ 
This appears to have becn about the year 1704, 
when in the 27th year of his age. He was soon 
required to prove his love and allegiance to God 
by acall to the ministry; and being faithful 
therein, was instrumental to the gathering of 
many to the fold of Christ ; and to the establish- 
ment of a meeting at Egg Harbor. His removal 
from time was in the meridian of life. In the 
10th month, 1716, he was seized with the small 

| pox, and died after an illness of thirteen days, 
but was throughout sweetly attended with the 
presence of the Lord. 


Susanna Morris.—The following is’ extract- 
| ed from a testimony issued by Richland Monthly 
| Meeting, in Pennsylvania, concerning this de- 
| voted handmaiden of the Lord. She was the 
| wife of Morris Morris, and was a member of our 
| Monthly Meeting near fifteea years of tha Jy 
| part of her time. Her memory still livé 
| yields a precious savor to those who are m 
|ably sharers of that divine love and life, 
| which she was in an eminent degree ‘endowed. 
| She was frequently made an instrument to others, 
| by a living and powerful ministry; in which she 

faithfully labored with unwearied diligencé both 
at home and abroad for the space of forty years. 
and upwards, having travelled much in the ser- 
vice of the gospel, both in America and Europe, 
made three voyages over the seas, to visit the 
Meeting of Friends in Great Britain, and twice 
through Ireland and Holland. In which voy- 
ages and travels the gracious arm of Divine 
Providence was evidently manifested, in preserv- 
ing and supporting her through divers remark- 
able perils and dangers, which she ever reverent- 
ly remembered and gratefully acknowledged. 
‘“‘Her life and conversation were innocent and’ 
agreeable, seasoned with Christian gravity ; she 
was a bright example of plainness, temperance, 
and self-denial ; devoted to the service of Truth, 
and the propagating of religion and piety among 
mankind. In which ardent love and zeal she 


bitter days and nights I had in weeping and| continued until it pleased her great Lord and 
mourning, and there was no man or woman that} Master, in his wisdom, to put a period to her 
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pious labors, and to take her to himself as a 


shock of corn gathered in due season. After a 
short illness of nine days, during which she lay 
in a calm and quiet state of mind, she died in 
the Fourth month, 1755, in the seventy-third 
year of age. 


For Friends’ Inteliigencer, 

As we “grow in grace and in the knowledge 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” the 
eternal Word, the quicking Spirit, the more clearly 
we are able to discover the furce of the’simple par- 
able used by Jesus; when he compared the kingdom 
of heaven to the “ leaven which a woman took 
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ness, we are prepared for the further unfoldings 
of the knowledge of divine things, we feel the 
force of the Scripture injunction ; ‘ Be still and 
know that [am God.” And in the glory thus 
revealed, we discover that ‘a greater than 
Solomon is here ;’? we can adopt the language, 
‘«T have heard of thee by the hearing of the 
jear, but now mine eye seeth thee.” Happy, 
thrice happy, will it be for us if we then can 
remember, that seed-time and harvest, summer 
and winter, sueceed each other; and that the 
Father bath all thingsin his own keeping. And 
if it be expedient for the trial of our faith, that 
| the sense of his presence is withdrawn for a sea- 


and hid in three measures of meal till the whole | son, that we continue steadfast in our love, noth- 
was leavened.” As we obtain through the power | ing doubting. His covenant is with the night 
of grace a gradual overcoming of the evil in us, | as with the day ; darkness and light are alike unto 
we are brought into an experimental knowledge | Him. He knows the proneness of man to trust in 
of how the leaven, if its operations be not resisted, | his own strength, to appropriate to himself that 
may leaven the whole lump. We are led, more | which has, in mercy, been dispensed unto him for 
fully, to confide in the doctrine, that the king-|the purpose of advaucing the Redecmer’s king- 
dom of heaven is within, and what is known of | dom ; and therefore, in wisdom oft causes him to 
God is inwardly manifested. And in this trust- | feel the trath of the declaration, that ‘of myself 


ing and confiding state, we cease to be anxious 
concerning that which we know not, neither can 
comprehend ; believing that what is necessary 
for us to know, will be shewn us as we are pre- 
pared to receive it. Our advancement in the 


school of Christ, will be in preportion to our at- | 
tention and obedience to his teachings. 


literary attainments of this world are not essen- 
tial to the developement of spiritual truths, 
though the cultivation of the noble gift of intel- 
lect, under the ministration of divine grace, 
enables the mind to appreciate, more fully, the 


wonder-working power of a beneficent Creator, | 


as manifested in his outward creation, and should, 
therefore, claim attention proportionate to its ad- 
vantages. But the object of this little essay, is, 
to set forth the necessity of turning the mind 
inward to the principle of light and life in the 
soul as the efficient teacher of that which per- 
tains to salvation, the salvation of the immortal 
soul. When brought into the teachable state 
of a little child, we are enabled to feel our depen- 
dence upon the Father for every blessing we 
enjoy, we are enabled to see that if he withheld 
the “early and latter rain” that our fields could 
yield no increase, that famine and distress would 
cover thecarth. This state of dependence begets 
feelings of love and gratitude towards the Author 
of every good and perfect gift, and we learn to 
confide in Him, as a merciful parcnt, who knows 
our wants, and who will, in his own time, sup- 
ply them. In this way the grain of faith re- 
ceived takes root; and although no larger than 
“‘a grain of mustard seed” in the beginning, 
will, if allowed to grow, become “ the greatest of 
herbs ?”? yea “a tree,” in the branches of which 
“the fouls of the air’ may lodge. In this 
guiet condition, when all that may justly be com- 
pared to the fowls of the air, is brought into still- 


The | 


iI can do nothing.” It is only as the Spirit puts 
|forth that man can availingly work even ina 
| good cause. How needful, then, that he take 
| heed to the spirit that he be found neither going 
before, nor lagging behind his guide, how impor- 
tant the advice of one deeply experienced in 
spiritual things—to * mind the light.” 

This after ali, is the “sum and substance” of 
|the concern upon the mind, and with this may 
/be concluded the fecble cffort to enforce the 
| necessity of coming away from the “ lo! here’s” 
|and “lo! there’s” and recurring to our funda- 
‘mental principle. ‘ Mind the light.” “God is 
| light,’’ and “ whatsoever doth make manifest is 
| light,” hence He is the teacher of his people him- 
| self. 
| 10th mo. 9th. 


| The Address of the Religious Society called 
| Quakers, from their Yearly Meeting for Penn- 
sylvania, &c. 
| To George Washington, President of the U.S. States. 
| “ Being met in this our annual assembly, for 
| the well-ordering of the affairs of our religious 
society, and the promotion of universal righteous- 
ness, our minds have been drawn to consider, 
that the Almighty, who ruleth in heaven and in 
the kingdoms of men, has permitted a great re- 
volution to take place in the government of this 
country; we are fervently concerned that the 
rulers of the people may be favored with the 
counsel of God, the only sure means of enabling 
them to fulfil the important trust committed to 
their charge; and in an especial manner, that 
divice wisdom and grace, vouchsafed from above, 
may qualify thee to fill up the duties of the ex- 
alted station to which thou art appointed. 
“We are sensible thou hast obtained great 
place in the esteem and affections of the people 
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of all denominations over whom thou presidest ; | righteousness in the mansions of peace and joy 


and many eminent talents being committed to 
thy trust, we desire they may be fully devoted to 
the Lord’s honor and service,—that thus thou 
mayest be a happy instrument in His hand for 
the suppression of vice, infidelity and irreligion, 
and every species of oppression on the personsor 
consciences of men, so that righteousness and 
peace, which truly exalt a nation, may prevail 
throughout the land, as the only solid foundation 
that can be laid for the prosperity and happiness 
of this or any other country. 


“The free toleration which the citizens of the 
States enjoy in the public worship of the Al- 
mighty, agreeably to the dictates of their own 
consciences, we esteem among the choicest of 
blessings; and as we desire to be filled with fer- 
vent charity for those who differ from us in mat- 
ters of faith and practice, believing that the gene- 
ral assembly of saints is composed of the sinceie 
and upright hearted of all nations, kingdoms and 
people; so we trust we may justly claim it from 
others: and in a full persuasion that the divine 
principle we profess leads into harmony and con- 
cord, we can take no part in carrying on war on 
any occasion, or under any power, but are bound 
in conscience to lead quiet and peaceful lives in 
godliness and honesty among men, contributing 
freely our portion to the indigencies of the poor, 
and to the necessary support of civil government; 
acknowledging those that rule well to be 
worthy of double honor; and if any professing 
with us are, or have been, of a contrary disposi- 
tion and conduct, we own them not therein; hav- 
ing never been chargeable, from our first estab- 
lishmeut as a religious socicty, with fomenting 
or countenaneing tumults or conspiracies, or dis- 
respect to those who are placed in authorityover 
us, 


“We wish not improperly to intrude cn thy 
time or patience, nor is it our practice to offer 
salutation to any ; but as we are a people whose 
principles and conduct have been misrepresented 
and traduced, we take the liberty to assure thee, 
that we feel our hearts affectionately drawn to- 
wards thee, and those in authority over us, with 
prayers that thy presidency may, under the bless- 
ing of Ileaven, be happy to thyself and to the 
people; that through the increase of morality and 
true religion, Divine Providence may condescend 
to look down upon our land with a propitious 
eye, and bless the inhabitants with the continu- 
ance of peace, the dew of Heaven and the fatness 
of the earth, and enable us gratefully to acknow- 
ledge his manifold mercies ; and it is our earnest 
concern that He may be pleased to grant thee 
every necessary qualification to fill thy weighty 
and important station to his glory; and that, 
finally, when all terrestrial honors shall fade and 
pass away, thou and thy respectable consort may 





be found worthy to receive a crown of unfading' 


for ever. 

“Signed in and on behalf of the said Meeting, 
held in Philadelphia, by adjournments, from the 
28th of 9th month to the 3d of the 10th month, 
inclusive, 1789.” 

NicHoLas WALN, Clerk. 
The answer of the President of the United States 
to the Address of the Religious Society called 

Quakers, from their Yearly Meeting for Penn- 

sylvania, New Jersey, &c. 

‘GENTLEMEN :—I received with pleasure 
your affectionate address, and thank you for the 
friendly sentiments and good wishes which you 
express for the success of my administration, and 
for my personal happiness. 

“We have reason to rejoice in the prospect 
that the national government, which, by the fa- 
vor of Divine Providence was formed by the 
common councils, and peaceably established with 
the common consent of the people, will prove a 
blessing to every denomination of them ; to ren- 
) der it such my best endeavors shall not be want- 

ing. Government being among other purposes 
instituted to protect the persons and consciences 
of men from oppression, it certainly is the duty 
of the rulers, not only to abstain from it them- 
selves, but according to their stations to prevent 
it in others. 

“The liberty enjoyed by the people of these 
States, of worshipping Almighty God agreeably to 
their consciences, is not only among the ¢hoicest 
blessings, but also of their rights; while men 
perform their social duties faithfully, they do all 
that society or the State can with propriety ex- 
pect or demand, and remain responsible only to 
their Maker for the religion or mode of faith 
which they prefer or profess. 

‘“‘ Your principles and conduct are well known 
to me; and it is doing the people called Quakers 
no more than justice to say, that (except their 
| declining to share with others the burthen of the 

common defence,) there is no denomination 
among us who are more exemplary and useful 
citizens. I assure you very explicitly, that in 
my opinion, the conscientious scruples of all men 
should be treated with great delicacy and ten- 
derness ; and it is my wish and desire, that the 
laws may always be as extensively accommodated 


| 





| to them, as a due regard to the protection and 
| essential interests of the nation may justify and 


permit. 
(Signed,) | Georce WasnHtnorcn, 

Some folks think they may scold, rail, hate, 
rob and kill too; so it be but for God’s sake. 

But nothing in us, unlike him, can please 
him. 

It is as great presumption to send our passions 
upon God’s errands, as it is to palliate them with 
God’s name.— William Penn’s Reflections and 
Maxims. 
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EXTRACT. 


Paul told the Ephesians that they were saved 
by grace. And what were they saved from, but 
from the power of sin? And where was this 
grace, but in their own hearts? Before they 
came (through turning from their iniquities) 
to have grace ruling in their hearts, they walked 
as many now do, according to the course of this 
world ; not denying but fulfilling the desires of 
their fleshly minds. And all such are now, as 
they then were, without Christ, without light, 
without life, and without the sense or feeling of 
any thing in them that was of God; being aliens 
from the government of the Divine Spirit in their 
inward parts, and strangers from the promised 
covenant ; not knowing or not observing the Di- 
vine law, in their hearts, to guide their steps by. 
But when they came to be quickened by Christ, 
and to be led by his good spirit, they were saved 
from sin, they came to have new natures, and so 
to be new creatures. They were nolonger stran- 
gers to the law of Christ’s government in them- 


selves, but became subjects to righteousness, | 


citizens with saints and of God’s family. 

To this blessed state, we might all come, did 
we but embrace the gift of God for our salva- 
tion, and give ourselves up to be taught and 
guided thereby ; and this would be our greatest 
wisdom since nothing else can subdue and save 
from sin as well as enable us to “live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world.” 

Saving from sin on this side the grave, may, 
to such as are strangers to God’s salvation, 
seem an incredible thing. But were they as 
well acquainted with the power of grace, as too 
many are with the strength of sin, they would 
say, Christ’s yoke is easy. 

Hath it not been the saying of many ungodly 
men, that they would amend their lives, if they 
had but power? 

When any heart, through a perseverance in 
sin, comes to be filled with unrighteousness, sin 
hath such power over the faculties of the soul, 
that such think they cannot resist evil motions 
and temptations ; and so yield thereunto, and 
suffer themselves to be led away thereby, though 
they know it is to evil practices. 

Now if sin hath such dominion over ungodly 
men, why may not grace have as much or more 
dominion over godly men? surely Joseph had 
such a power in his soul, when he said, “ How 
can I do this evil, and sin against God.” 


Grace being a divine inspiration, influences 
the hearts of all good men ; and the heart being 
thus endued, governs every member of the body, 


holding them all in subjection, as with bit and 
bridle. 


The ear of a gracious man is shut from hearke 
ening to falsehoods and evil reports; his eye is 
witholden from gazing upon vanity and forbid- 
den things ; his tongue is not suffered to curse, 


swear, lie, or be ewployed in slanders and evil 
communications ; his hand is kept from taking 
bribes to pervert justice, and from taking by 
fraud gr violence what is not his own; his feet 
| are restrained from going with the drunkard to 
| excess, or with rude persons to rioting, revelling, 
| and every other evil thing. 
It is by this dominion that grace comes to 
have over us, that the Lord saves his people 
rom their sins : and as we live in subjection to 
the power of Divine grace, we are servants to 
another prince, and sin has lost its dominion over 
lus. This is God’s salvation, and by this we 
| come “to live soberly, righteously, and godly in 
this present world.” 


Huau Turrorpb. 
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MORAL COWARDICE. 
OR, OUR DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES. 
| Man by his own decision of character and deter- 


| mined spirit can do much to remove and surmount the 
| inconveniences and barriers incident to human life.’? 
| How apt is poor human nature to persuade it- 
| self that certain duties and responsibilities may 
| be avoided without injustice! How disposed are 
| most of mankind to shrink from the performance 
| of obligations, and yet to delude themselves with 
| a belief that no impropriety is committed! And 
| when, too, we have done wrong, or involved our- 
selves in some species of extravagance, how many 
, excuses are found, how many pretexts are con- 
| trived, and how rarely do we look the facts in 
| the face, and act in a frank, manly, and deter- 
| mined spirit! There are few, indeed, who are 
/ not moral cowards in some scnse. Some are re- 
miss in this particular from one motive, and 
‘some from another. Some are too selfish and too 
| narrow-minded, to be honorable and honest. 
| Others, again, lack the nerve to brave even an 

ordinary misfortune, and thus they cower under 

and cringe before it, and resort to some reckless 

scene of dissipation, with the object of quieting 
| the admonitions of conscience, or, in the common 
phrase, of “ drowning sorrow.” 

Ouly a few days since, a sad illustration oc- 
curred in a neighboring city. An industrious 
mechanic of fifty yeurs and upwards, was some 
months ago won away from his home and his 
place of business, and disgraced himself and his 
family by a week of intoxication and all the de- 
plorable consequences. He returned at last, 
ashamed of his conduct, and solemnly pledged 
himself never again to be found in a situation so 
disgraceful. A month or two after, however, 
the old habit revived and the same excesses were 
indulged. But on this occason, he felt mortified 
and humiliated ; remembering hispledge, he could 
not summon courage sufficient to brave the re- 
proaches that he anticipated at home. In an 
evil hour, therefore, and laboring at once under- 
apprehension and momentary madness, he ob- 
tained poison and rushed intoeternity. He was 
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indeed a moral coward, and his cowardice pro- 
ceeded, as is often the case, from two causes,— 
in the first place, misconduct, and in the second, 
false pride. 

And who, indeed, is not more or less affected ? 
Who, in the ordinary transactions of life, that 
examines himself narrowly, and scrutinizes his | 
conduct impartially, will not discover that ever 
and anon he shrinks from solemn duties and 
sacred responsibilities, hesitates, equivocates and 
avoids? The excuses, too, are many and spe- 
cious. Some endeavor to persuade themselves 
that they *‘have not time.” Others postpone 
‘‘ until to-morrow,” that which should be done 
to-day. Some argue, falsely and speciously, that 
they were not altogether in fuult, and that the 
explanation and restitution should come from 
the other side. Others are influenced by a sordid 
motive, and thus grasp that which they know is 
in reality the property of another. Some delude 
themselves with a belief that they are really 
under no obligation, but have discharged it in 
some mysterious, incomprehensible way. And 
others postpone from day to day, from month to 
month, and at last they lose sight of their indebted- 
ness, and foolishly fancy that it has also passed 
from the mind and the memory of the individual 
who is thus attempted to be deceived and de- 
frauded. 

There are many duties, the performance of 
which is altogether unpleasant. It is painful 
for sensitive minds even to ask for the return 
of a favor, the liquidation of a debt, or the ex- 
planation of a misunderstanding. All this, how- 
ever, indicates a species of moral cowardice. In 
passing through the world, we will meet with 
wany dispositions that are strange and perverse, 
many that are cold and cautious, many that are 
selfish and mercenary. Some of these are con- 
stantly on the watch to take advantage, and 
without the slightest generosity of feeling them- 
selves, they will endeavor to over-ride with im- 
— the more susceptible, diffident and timid. 
Sut to allow them to do so, to permit the insolent, 
the unblushing and the bold to exercise an 
arbitrary sway, or to mislead and prejudge in 
matters of business, is to exhibit a degree of 
moral cowardice every way culpable. There are 
duties of. resistance as well as of performance. 
False pride should never induce us to allow a 
wrong and an injustice to go unexplained or 
atoned, while false delicacy should, on the other 
hand, never sanction insolence, impudence and 
outrage. It often happens, moreover, that the 
physically strong are morally weak, and while 
vigor and strength are possessed and displayed 
in one sense, they falter and fail in the other. 
The worst description of moral cowardice is that 
which deceives itself, which constantly prevari- 
cates, equivocates and delays, and thus instead 
of discharging a duty or meeting a responsibility 
at once, avoids and postpones, and with the most 
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serious consequences. There are hundreds who 
may be regarded as victims to this weakness and 
error. They are moral cowards, and are thus 
not only false to themselves, and their duties, 
but their friends and companions soon jose all 


| faith and confidence in them, and thus they float 


along the tide of time, neglected, contemned, 
pitied and despised. How happy the contrast, 
in the individual who, endowed with that noblest 
of human faculties, moral courage, wrestles 
bravely and nobly with misfortune, and amidst 
vicissitudes and temptation, never wavers from 
the path of integrity, never falters in the dis- 
charge of duty! Darkness and adversity may 
overwhelm fora moment, but in the end the 
triumph is sure. And even if in this world, the 
physical nature shall prove too feeble for the mortal 
strength, the disenfranchised spirit, as it parts 
from the mortal frame, will soar in triumph to a 
brighter and a better sphere.—Penn. Inquirer. 





A SUGGESTIVE INCIDENT. 


It was a bright spring morning, many years 
ago, when a number of happy children were seen 
surrounding a boy who was busily planting in 
“his garden” a little tree which the gardener 
had given him. He was unused to the work, 
and, with his unskilled hands, broke a tender 
branch ; but with childish care he made a support, 
and from his daily watching and watering, he 
| had the joy to see it bud and grow.—The family, 
| of which that boy was a member, soon removed 
| toa distant part of the country, and he, in after 

years sojourned in foreign lands. But often, at 

the silent hour of evening, his thoughts would 
wander to father-land and childhood’s home; 
and though he had heard that death had re- 
moved therefrom many of his early friends, be 
sighed for his speedy return. At length his 
desires were realized, and he had an opportunity 
of revisiting his once cottage home. But oh! 
how changed was it! and he also !—He wandered 
into the garden, and seated himsclf beneath an 
outspreading tree ; and as thoughts of the past 
came clustering thick around lim, his upraised 
eyes rested upon an overhanging branch which 
had a strangely gnarled and broken outline ; and 
the thought flashed upon him with force, that the 
tree, under the shade of which he was,resting, 
was the very one that in early life he had 
planted, and that the branch on which be then 
gazed was the one that his infantile hand had 
injured so long ago. 

Many were the lessons of wisdom which that 
incident suggested to his mind, and its recital 
may suggest some to ours. Let the young be 
reminded how a solitary action or a single sin 
may mar moral beauty or injure spiritual life. 
Let parents and teachers of the young remember 
how harsh expressions or unfeeling deeds may 
wound the tender heart or divert its rising 
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tendencies. And let those whose honorable 
work it is to commence educational instructions, 
or watch over their early progress, learn how 
the injurious effects of carelessness and ignorance 
may not only be seen now, but “ be found after 
many days.” —London S. S. Magazine. 


PRINCE GAGANGHA ACQUA. 

A brief notice of the negro Prince Gaganha 
Acqua, son of Acqua, king of the Camarones, 
communicated in a letter to the compiler by 
Joho Burtt. 

London, 5th of 2d month, 1848. 

My pear Frienp:—Amidst the attempts 
which have been made to depress the African 
character, by exhibiting it as incapable of im- 
provement, it becomes not only an agreeable 
but an imperative duty, to adduce evidence of 
an opposite nature; and to show that circum- 
stances, whether their influences be good or evil, 
operate no less powerfully on the sable inhabi- 
tants of a tropical climate, than on the natives 
of more northern latitudes, where opportunities 
have been employed to remove the ignorance of 
uncivilized man, and to invest him with the 
glorious light of religion and science. How has 
it raised the brutal to the rational,—the degrad- 
ed to the noble,—the idolatrous to the Christian 
character! What was once the condition of 
druidical Britain, when, in the most barbarous 
manner, parents sacrificed their offspring to sense- 
less deities? And to what can her present posi- 
tion amongst the nations be attributed, but to 
that expansion of knowledge, human and Divine, 
with which she has been pre-eminently favored 
by the providence of Him who hath made of one 
blood all the inhabitants of the earth ? 

These observations are naturally suggested by 
an outline of the history and character of Prince 
Gagangha Emanuel Acqua, who in 1882, having 
obtained permission of his father, the king of 
the Camaronies, to visit Cuba, embarked on 
board a Spanish schooner, as he himself express- 
ed it, “‘to see the white man’s country.” 

The vessel was freighted with a cargo of slaves, 
probably in part supplied by Acqua’s father, 
who like himself had been brought up in the 
odious traffic in human beings, She was pur- 
sued and taken by an English man of war, on 
board of which the Prince was detained about 
five months, and was deprived of $300, the 
whole of what he had brought for his travelling 
expenses. 

Such a privation excited an unfavorable feel- 
ing on the part of the sufferer, who could not 
clearly understand that the fact of his having 
been met with on board a slave ship, was, to say 
the least, a circumstance of strong suspicion of 
wrong-doing. 

While on board this vessel he assisted in cap- 
uring two other ships engaged in the same ini- 
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quitous traffic, one of which was freighted with 
646 of his miserable countrymen. Acqua was 
taken to Jamaica, from whence he proceeded to 
England, hoping to obtain a free passage to 
Sierra Leone or Fernando Po. 

He was probably encouraged in this hope, not 
only by reflecting on his rank as an African 
prince, but as being the son of a chief whose 
liberality to our countrymen was well known, in 
his gratuitous supplies of provisions to the En- 
glish captains on the coast of Fernando Po. On 
reaching Portsmouth, destitute of money, the 
Board of Admirality furnished him with the 
means of proceeding to London, where, having 
letters of introduction from several naval officers, 
he became a recipient of those kindly attentions 
which well recommended foreigners meet with in 
the British metropolis. Here, amongst others, 
he found a warm benefactor in Joseph Phillips, 
formerly of Antigua, now a magistrate in the 
West Indies. Under his roof Prince Acqua was 
entertained in the kindest manner, while waiting 
for an opportunity to return to his own country. 
During his stay of some months in London, he 
was under constant anxiety to be restored to his 
family connections; which was rendered more in- 
tense by his perpetual fear, that they would be 
distressed with a belief that he had met with an 
untimely end. Thus, the feelings of filial affec- 
tion wrought powerfully on his yet untutored 
mind, aud evidenced the possession of moral 
qualities, which his Christian friends felt it in- 
cumbent on them to cultivate for the augmenta- 
tion of his own happiness, as well as for the bene- 
fit of those who might hereafter fall within the 
sphere of his influence. 

It is probable that until his arrival in England 
he had seldom associated with such as recognise 
any feeling of justice towards his oppressed 
countrymen, or any desire to promote the cause 
of humanity where it might interfere with their 
own sordid interest. Trained in early life to sup- 
ply the slave captains with the victims of their 
avarice, his mind had necessarily been brutalized 
by a system which comprises every description of 
cruelty and fraud; nevertheless, amidst the gloom 
of ignorance, of guilt and superstition, the rudi- 
ments of future usefulness were discernible ; and 
from the judicious care he now experienced, it 
may be hoped that his visit to our shores has 
already proved an event of substantial benefit. 

At the period referred to, I frequently saw 
him at my own house, or at the residence of 
Joseph Phillips. We perambulated many parts 
of the metropolis together, when every faculty 
would at times appear to be absorbed in admira- 
tion and astonishment; and it required some 
care not to overcharge his mind with those sud- 
den transitions, which, from the intensity of ex- 
citement, might prove almost. overwhelming. 

Under the dome of the cathedral, while sur- 
veying its magnificent roof, he was far from being 
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insensible to that sublimity of feeling which has 
generally been considered incompatible with the 
African intellect. There I observed the hand 
which had probably set fire to many a negro hut, 
and seized and bound the terrified inhabitant,— 
itself bound as by the spell of some power hither- 
to unknown; and which, placed on his temples, 
seemed for a time perfectly disabled by the sud- 
den rush of new and multitudinous ideas that 
evidently oppressed him. 

The same effect was observable when from the 
summit of the monument he was shown the habi- 
tations of two millions of human beings. On 
such occasions he would fur some moments ap- 
pear incapable of articulation, only manifesting 
his feelings by a peculiar expression of the 
countenance, presently followed by some such 
expressions as these,—“ Ah! white men know 
every thing; I cannot speak what | think.” 

Prince Acqua more and more highly appreci- 
ated European knowledge; and I well recollect, 
while upon the lofty column already named, he 
was not only greatly affected with the stupendous 
scene, but at that juncture, in particular, he was 
earnest in soliciting me to go home with him to 
instruct the Camarcne people in useful learning, 


assuring me that I should be liberally rewarded | 


in the best products of the soil; and judging 
from an observation which I once heard him 
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It is wrong to sell a man, but they, the white 
Christians, will have nothing else for their guns 
and clothes. It is your fault that we sell them; 
you do more wrong than we do, because you 
know better. You have the Book; you know 
God, ke.” 

(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Time unto us all is very uncertain ; to-day we 
are living and enjoying good health, to-morrow 
may carry us to the grave. ‘The young as well 
as the old are called away by death, and laid in 
the cold and silent tomb. We see, one by one, 
removed from works to rewards, the strong and 
vigorous, as well as the aged and infirm. 

Our time may soon come also,—are we pre- 


| pared for the final change ? An awful and solemn 


consideration! Are we ready to close our eyes 
on all sublunary things and to enter into that 
state that knows no change? Are we improving 
our time, soas to be able to say when the solemn 
call is extended, “Steward give up thy steward- 
ship for thou shalt be no longer steward,” 
“Lord thou deliveredst unto me two talents ; 
behold, 1 have gained two other talents besides 
them.” 

You who are young in years let this considera- 


make in connection with the superior attainments | 10 engage a attention ; are you Dow 
of Europeans over his own countrymen, the | prepared to die? Think not because you are 
school master is indeed wanted in his father’s; Young and in health that your days may be 


dominions. Their mode of accounting for our 
superiority is, by supposing that at the creation, 
white men were made of the best material, 
while the refuse only had been used in the for- 
mation of our sable brethreu. In his own coun- 
try, when any thing of peculiar excellence was 
exhibited, he said it was common to view it as 
the immediate workmanship of a Divine hand; 
“but now,” he exclaimed with evident delight, 
“T have myself seen such things made by men.” 
Such expressions were interesting as throwing a 
light on our species when in an uncivilized state ; 
but the following account which he gave of the 
manner of supplying the white traders with their 
Victims, is truly affecting, It naturally leads to 
the sad reflection, how deplorable it is that pro- 
fessing Christians should occasion the horrible 
outrages on humanity which are daily perpe- 
trated. 

“We take many men,” said he, “ who can 
shoot; my father has forty hundred men who 
can use guns which he has bought. We walk 
many days until we come near, and then only 
walk at night, and enter the village. A few men 
fire their guns; the people awake and run out ; 
we fire and kill a few, and surprise them all dur- 
ing their fright. We take as many as we can 


away, and drive them before us tied together, and 
We give them a man 
for a gun; sometimes for hatchets and clothes. 


sell them to the factors. 





lengthened out, for we see that the young are 
called away by death, as well as those who are 
older. Think not that there will be time enough 
to make preparations for this great change, when 
it is near at hand, for you know, not that time will 
be given for a final repentance. 

Accept the opportunity now while you are 
young and in health,—draw near unto God in 
your hearts and he will draw near unto you; 
serve him with a perfect heart and willing mind, 
so that you may receive that joyful answer, of 
‘well done good and faithful servant, as thou 
hast been faithful in a little I will make thee 
ruler over more, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” W. C. M. 

9th mo 25th. 


COST OF VARIOUS RAILROADS. 


The following is given as the cost per mile of 
several important railroads :—Western (Mass.,) 
$64,250, Boston and Worcester, $70,231; New- 
York and New-Haven, $81,614; New-Haven 

‘and Hartford, $54,355 ; New-York Central, $67,- 
191; Hudson river, $81,812; Camden and 
Amboy, $66,556; Pennsylvania Central, $54,- 

| 400 ; Baltimore and Ohio, $51,292; Michigan 
Central, $35,657; Cincinnati, Hamilton and 
Dayton, $44,327; Little Miami, $31,359; 
Michigan Southern and Northera Indiana Rail- 
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roads, $23,500; Cleveland and Toledo, $25,- 
000. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 14, 1854. 


Our readers are probably all aware of the loss 
of the steam ship Arctic, which occurred on the 
27th of last month. 

The details of this melancholy catastrophe 
have been so widely circulated, that we have con- 
fined ourselves to the insertion of Capt. Luce’s 
letter to E. K. Collins, the principal owner of the 
steamer. As he remained with the wreck to the 


last, his opportunities of observation enabled him | 


to form correct conclusions, and his account of 
the disaster and its attendant circumstances, ap- 
pears to us the most clear of any that have been 
published. 

This event has carried sorrow into hundreds 
of dwellings, and heartfelt sympathy has been 
widely felt for those who mourn the loss of dear 
friends, who have thus been called away under 
such appalling circumstances. 

A steam ship which was regarded as one o 
the safest that ever floated upon the Atlantic, 
and that was provided with every thing which 
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vanity, and his hand kept from taking bribes 
&c.” He cannot conform to the world’s ways, 
maxims or spirit, but “ he is transformed by the 
renewing of his mind,’ and able to prove, 
through the illuminations of this grace, “ what 
is that good and acceptable and perfect will of 
God.” 
Paul exhorted the Galatians, “ walk in the 
spirit and ye shall not fulfill the lust of the flesh.” 
Here again is shown the ground of our non 
compliance with those vain fashions and 
practices, which the light of ‘Truth in our own 
hearts manifests to be evil,—“walk in the 
This would make us “a holy nation 
| and a peculiar people.” 

Hugh Turford says, “ Did mankind now live 
| under the government of this eternal spirit, we 
| should all bear the image of God ; we should all 
| be godly, humble, towly, meek, merciful, patient, 
| peaceable, upright and faithful ; right in all our 

ways, and just in all our works. As grace 


| spirit.” 


|comes to be uppermost, the root of iniquity 


| (self love) will be lowermost; and as the one 
comes to be before our faces, the other will be 


behind our backs.” 


human foresight could suggest to preserve the | We would remind Friends of this city that 
lives of her passengers, has been disabled, and in | the Annual Meeting of the Library Association 
a few hours lost, by a collision, which it seemed | Of Friends will be held in the Meeting-House 


impossible to prevent. 

Such a visitation is calculated to remind us 
how feeble and finite are our best efforts in com- 
parison with Almighty power, and while we 
mourn at such a catastrophe, let not the lesson 
which it teaches be lost upon us. 


We ask especial attention to an extract in 
our present number, from the writings of Hugh 
Turford, which shows clearly the ground upcn 
which the testimonies held by us as a religious 
body, rest—the ground of submission to the 
regulating influence of Divine Grace; which, 
if allowed to govern the heart and its affections, 
will yield the blessed fruits depicted in paragraph 
Sth, of the article alluded to. 

These are the testimonies of Truth, which we 
ag a people should show forth in our daily 
walking, in our intercourse with the world. 

Surely he who has grace ruling in the heart, 
knows “his eye witholden from gazing upon 


}on Cherry St., on Sixth day evening the 20th 
| inst., at 74 o’clock, to which Friends generally, 
| both male and female, are particularly invited. 


| Dren,—Snddenly, at Camden, Delaware, on the 


| let inet., Mary Hunn, wife of John Hunn, aged 
| 38 years. 

, At Freehold, N. J., on the morning of the 

5th inst., Erizapetu T1Lton,a member of Shrews- 

| bury Monthly Meeting, in the 7£tb year of her age. 

| Her remains were conveyed to Shrewsbury for in- 
lerment. 


(Published by request.) 
An obituary notice of John Hall, written by one 
of his intimate friends, who is not a member of our 
Society, 

—, On the 22d of Fifth month, at his residence 
in Millwood township, Guernsey county, Ohio, 
Joun Hatt, in the 70th year of his age. 

The writer has long been acquainted with the 
tleceased, and for the last few years has been on 
terms of personal intimacy with him. We shall 
not, however, attempt to narrate the transactions 
of his long and useful life; nor have we language 
to express the deep sorrow felt for the loss which 


his family and the community have sustained by 
his death. 
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The deceased emigrated from his native State, 
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vapor, or cease to be absorbed by the air when 


North Carolina, on account of his repugnance to it was once fully saturated. 


the “peculiar institution,” and settled in this| 


county about the year 1805. The country ia which 


he located was then almost an unbroken wilderness, | 


and consequently he had to encounter all the trials, 
hardships and privations of pioneer life. Shortly 


after his settlement in this ccunty, he became | 
‘warmer than it is in the region of the clouds. 


united in marriage to Phebe Webster, a very es- 


| 2. The absorbing power of the atmosphere ; 

| and consequently, its capacity to retain humidi- 
ty is proportionally greater in warm than in cold 

| air. 

| 8. The air near the surface of the earth is 


timable lady, who survives him. They raised a)The higher we ascend from the earth the colder 


large and respectable family, all the members of 


which were obedient to the wise counsel of the 
father ; as to morals, religion, industry and economy, 
with them the parental example has not been dis- 
regarded, as is unfortunately the case with many, 
but will be cherished, imitated and taught to their 
children. 

‘There are deeds which should not pass away, 
and names that must not wither.” 

As a business man, the deceased was houest, 
honorable and upright in all his dealings; and by 
industry and economy, accumulated a large amount 
of this world’s goods. Asa member of society, he 
was affable, obliging, generous and humane, and 
enjoyed the confidence and esteem of all who knew 
him. Jn early life he united himself to the Church 
known as the “Society of Friends,” and remained 


aconsistent, exemplary and worthy member thereof 


unti! his death. 

His life was gentle, and the elements so mixed 
in him that nature might stand up and say to all 
the world, “‘ This was a man.’ 

In the public enterprises of the day he acted a 
. part, and his labors for the public good 

ave been extensively felt; he was always ready, 
too, to aid the meritorious and to soothe the unfor 
tunate. In all the intercourse which the writer has 
had with him, he never knew him to refuse a favor 
when the applicant was worthy: and in his judg- 
ment of human nature and the springs of human 
action, he was rarely excelled. 

Having ounghted le earthly pilgrimage, having 
reached the age of threescore years and ten, he 
“gently breathed his sou] away into the spirit 
world ; but the memory of his virtues and his bright 


example will live in ‘an immortality that blooms | 


beyond the grave.’”’ 


“Why weep ye, then, for him, who having run 
The bound of man’s appointed years, at last, 
Life’s blessings all enjoyed, life’s labors done, 
Serenely to his final rest has passed ; 
While the soft memory of his virtues yet 
Survives, like bright hues when the sun has set.” 


Cambridge, Ohio. J.D. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RAIN. 
To understand the philosophy of this beauti- 


|do we find the atmosphere. 


Hence the perpetu- 
al snow on very high mountains in the hottest cli- 
mate. 

Now, when, from continued evaporation, the 
air is highly saturated with vapor, though it be 
invisible and the sky cloudless, if its temperature 
is suddenly reduced, by cold currents descending 
from above, or rushing from a higher to a lower 
latitude, or by a motion of a saturated air toa 

| colder latitude, its capacity to retain moisture is 

| diminished, clouds are formed, and the result is 
rain. Air condenses as it cools, and, like a 
sponge filled with water and compressed, pours 


| out the water which its diminished capacity can- 


jnot hold. How singular, yet how simple the 
ry of rain! 


What but Omniscience 
'could have devised such an admirable arrange- 


| ment for watering the earth. 


To the Editor of Friends’ Intelligencer. 
The following letter is submitted to you, with 
the view that its contents, though penned seve- 
ral years ago, still bear the evidence of life, and 


| are of sufficient general application to be of in- 
|terest to the readers of the Intelligencer. It 


was written in answer to the request that the 
writer would visit a friend under affliction. J. 


Philada., 2d mo. 28th, 1840. 

The note of my beloved friend and sister was 
received, and I cannot but return my acknow- 
ledgmente for the interest manifested, and will 
endeavor, when my spirit feels the overshadowing 
influence of the Divine life, to act in conformity 
to its perfect pointings, and if it should direct 
toward the Friend thou hast mentioned, I will 
“go and see.” 

I am aware that human sympathies, merely as 
sach, can avail but little to arouse the miud of 
j another ; but when they are clothed and directed 


;through heavenly agency, they then become 


divine, even in man, and altogether efficient to 
complete the design of a merciful Father, who, 


ful and often sublime phenomenon, so often wit-| seeing our wants, dispenses the right methods for 


nessed since the creation of the world, and so 


essential to the very existence of plants and ani-| 


relief. 
The work of the believer in Christ is to draw 


mals, a few facts derived from observation and a| from outward dependencies to the alone point of 
long train of experiments, must be remembered. | security and comfort—God manifest in the soul 


1. Were the atmosphere everywhere at all 


|—manifest by a principle, perfect in Wisdom 


times of a uniform temperature, we should never | and truth. 


have rain, or hail, or snow. The water absorb- 
ed by it in evaporation from the sea and the 
earth’s surface would descend in an imperceptible 


As he appeared to Moses formerly he appears 
now,— gracious and merciful, slow to anger and 
of great kindness,” and it is this exhibition of 
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himself to the suffering mind that arouses its | 
energies and brings to an acknowledgement, 
that in him alone is help. 

When this view can be received it tends to 
lessen the anxieties that a mixed condition is the 
fruitful source of; for if we can be brought to 
place our confidence in a power higher than man 
(and that power must be God), we rise from the 
earthly to that of the heavenly, and experience | 
a relief from this state of restlessness and dis- 
quietude, because we see that in the divine order- 
ing there must be safety, for in him all power is 
concentrated, ‘‘ both in heaven and in earth.” 
Here the view of the prophet is applicable—“they 
shall rise upon wings as eagles.” The former 
dependance is left, the inspiration of God’s love | 
becomes the buoyant power, the wings, as of 
faith, are spread, and the result is a flight, not 
to unknown regivns, but to the temple of heaven, | 
the habitation of God, to the altar for sacrifice 
and worship, to the fount for prayer, to the place 
of feeding and of holding a communion “large 
and high,” rich and dignified by the attendant 
presence of the train of the living and holy one. 

Happy would it be for man did he know more 
of this communion. The professed teachers of 
Christianity insist upon the necessity of com- 
munion, but how sadly do they fall short of 
giving an understanding to the people of that 
glorious and heavenly intercourse through which | 
alone the soul can be benefitted ; they draw them 
to a ceremony as beggarly as can be conceived, | 
and leave them there, famishing and thirsty, 
without even a morsel to sustain of either hope | 
or consolation. Thus, when we look around, we | 
cannot but perceive how weak and sickly the | 
professed church of Christ appears. Living | 
upon shadows, it cannot be otherwise. | 

The soul needs substantial food as well as the | 
body, and the aliment convenient for it is im- | 
parted, not by the hand of man, but by the 
Father in heaven. But he is merciful, and often | 
meets the flock in their low condition, and it is | 
then that he breaks the bread and gives to whom | 
he will of his faithful children in order for 
further distribution. Favored children, who are 
thus called to act as the distributors of spiritual 
food. How needful that these offer nothing but 
that which they have received. If the disciples 
had introduced loaves other than those blessed 
by Jesus, how meagre and poor would have been 
the fare, how many would have been sent empty 
away ; but giving that which had been handed 
and blessed by the Master, all were filled and 
much saved for another day. 

Sister, I do not feel discouraged, but am 
rather cheered at the appearance of things 
among us. If I am not often called to distri- 
bute bread, I am abundantly thankful that others 
are. I think I see life—a growth appears evi- 
dent—in many minds, and this to the onserver 
must be consolatory. 





EEE 





I have found enquirers for the way of Zion, 


not of our fold, who, having seen the beauty of 


Christ’s spiritual reign, are pressing to become 
subjects of his kingdom. 

The nothingness of the titular Christian has 
become apparent to these, and they long for 
something more than a title. The reality is 
their aim; and will they not get it? 

Thou hast well said, “the sceptre is even now 
extended.” The king says to these “ we will 
hear thy request,’? and can we doubt but he will 
grant it. 

While in the body there are certain duties 
and cares which make up the labors of proba- 
tion, and among these, and which I consider not 
the least, is the charge committed of proving a 
unity of labor,” an harmonious action together 
for the promotion of the righteous cause. This 
may be exhibited in general association, or it 
way be proven in the more limited circle—but 
wherever done, it will be shown by a free inter- 
change of those pure regards and divine sympa- 
thies which, flowing in upon the mind as a 
stream, refresh it, and, passing on to others, re- 
plenish and nourish the whole heritage. 

If aught of this pure water of life has been 
flowing in upon my spirit at this season, and [ 
am permitted to have the power to direct it, I 
will turn its blessed stream towards thee, that 
we may be equal recipients. Farewell. 

' Affectionately thy brother in the truth, 

G. T. 





LETTER FROM CAPT. LUCE. 


Quebec, Oct. 14th. 
E. K. Cottins, Esq:— 

Dear Sir—It becomes my painful duty to in 
form you of the total loss of the steamship Are- 
tic, under my command, with your wife son and 
daughter The Arctic sailed from Liverpool 
on Wednesday, September 20th, at 11 o’clock, 
A. M.., having on board two hundred and thirty- 
three passengers, and about one hundred and 
fifty in the crew. 

Nothing worthy of special note occurred du- 
ring the passage until Wednesdey, the 27th, 
when at noon, we were on the banks of New- 
foundland, in latitude forty-five degrees north, 
and longitude fifty-two degrees west. We were 
steering west by the compass. The weather had 
been foggy during the day, and generally a dis- 
tance of from half to three quarters of a mile 
could be seen, but at intervals of a few minutes 
a very dense fog would be followed by its being 
sufficiently clear to see one or two miles. 

At noon I left the deck for the purpose of 
working out the position of the ship. In about 
fifteen minutes I heard the ery of * Hard star- 
board !”” from the officers on deck. I rushed on 
deck, and had just got out when [ felt a crash 
forward at, the same moment saw a steamer under 
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the starboard bow, and the next moment she 
struck against our guards and passed astern 
of us. 

The bows of the strange vessel seemed to be 
literally cut or crushed off for full ten feet, and 
seeing that she must probably sink in ten min- 
utes, and taking a glance at our own ship, and 
believing that we were comparatively uninjured, 
my first impulse was to endeavor to save the 
lives of those on board the sinking vessel. The 
boats were cleared, and the first officer and six 
men left with one boat, when it was found that 
our own ship was leaking fearfully. 

The engineers set to work, being instructed to 
put on the steam pumps, and four deck pumps 
were worked by the passengers and crew. The 
ship was headed for land, which I judged to be 
about fifty miles distant. I was compelled to 
leave my boat with the first officer and crew to 
take care of themselves. 

Several ineffectual attempts were made to stop 
the leak by getting sails over the bows, and find- 
ing the leak gained on us very fast notwithstand- 
ing all our very powerful efforts to keep her'free, 


I resolved to get the boats ready, and have as| 


many ladies and children placed in them as _pos- 
sible; but no sooner had an attempt been made 
to do this than the fireman and others rushed 
into the boats, in spite of all opposition. Seeing 
this state of things, I ordered the boats astern, 
to be kept in readiness until order could be re- 
stored—when, tomy dismay, I saw them cut 
the rope in the bow, and soon disappear astern 
in the fog. Another boat was broken down by 
persons rushing on at the davits, and many were 
precipitated into the sea and drowned. This 
occurred while I had been engaged in getting the 
starboard guard boat ready, and placed the sec- 
ond officer in charge, when thesame fearful scene 
as with the first boat was being enacted—men 
leaping from the top of the rail, a distance of 
twenty feet, pushing and maiming those who 
were in the boat. I then gave orders to the 
second officer to let go, and row after the ship, 
keeping under, and near the stern, to be ready to 
take on board the women and children as soon 
as the fires were out, and the engine stopped. 
My attention was then drawn to the other quar- 
ter boat ; which I found broken down, but hang- 
ing by one tackle. A rush was made for her 
also and some fifteen got in and cut the tackle, 
and were scon out of sight. 

Not a seaman was left on board, or a carpen- 
ter, and we were without tools to assist us in 
building a raft, as our only hope, and the only 
officer left was Dorian, the third mate, who aid- 
ed us with his assistance. Many of the passen- 
gers, who deserve great praise for their coolness 
and energy, done all in their power up to the 
very latest moment before the ship sunk. The 
chief enginecr, with part of his assistants, had 
taken one of the small deck boats, and before 


the ship went down pulled away with about thir- 
teen persons. We had succeeded in getting our 
fore and main-yards and two top-gallant-yards 
overboard, and such other small spars and ma- 
terials that we could collect, when I was con- 
vinced that the ship must go down in a very 
short time, and not a moment was to be lost in 
getting spars lashed together to form the raft, to 
do which it became necessary to get the life-boat 
the only remaining boat, into the water. 

This being accomplished, I saw Mr. Dorian, 
the chief officer of the boat, taking care to keep 
the oars on board, to prevent those in the boat 
from leaving the ship, hoping still to get the 
women and children into the boat at last. They 
had made considerable progress in collecting 
spars, when an alarm was given that the ship 
was sinking, and the boat shoved off without 
oars or anything to help themselves with; and 
when the ship sank, the boat had got clear, 
probably an eighth of a mile, to the leeward. 
In an instant, at about a quarter to 5 P. M., 
the ship went down, carrying every soul on 
board with her. Isoon found myself on the 
surface after a brief struggle, with my own 
helpless child in my arms, when I again found 
myself impelled downward to a great depth, and 
before I reached the surface the second time, I 
had nearly perished and lost the hold of my 
child, as I struggled upwards. When I got 
upon the surface of the water the most awful and 
heart-rending scene presented itself to my view. 
Over two hundred men, women and children, 
struggling together amidst pieces of the wreck, 
calling on each other for help, and imploring 
God to assist them. Such an appalling scene 
may God preserve me from ever witnessing 
again. 1 was in the act of trying to save my 
child, when a portion of the paddle-box came 
washing up edgeways, just grazing my head, 
and falling with its whole weight upon the head 
of my darling child. 

In another moment, I beheld him lifeless in 
the water. I succeeded in getting upon the top 
of the paddle-box, in company with cleven 
others. One however soon left for another 
piece, finding it could not support somany. The 
others remained until they were one by one re- 
lieved by death. We stood in water at a tem- 
perature of 45 degrees, up to our knees, and 
frequently the sea broke directly over us. We 
soon separated from our friends on other parts 
of the wreck, and passed the night, each one 
expecting every hour to be our last. The wish- 
ed for morning came, surrounded with a dense 
fog, and not a living soul could be seen but our 
own party, seven men being left. 

In the course of the morning we saw some wa- 
ter casks and other things belonging tc our ship, 
but nothing that we could get to afford any re- 
lief. Our raft was rapidily settling, and it ab- 
sorbed water. About noon, S. M. Woodruff, of 
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New York, was relieved by death, and all the 
others now began to suffer severely from the 
want of water, except George L. Allen and my- 
self; and in that respect we were very much fa- 
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His own comforts he has given up in every re- 
spect for our relief. 

The Rev. Mr. Walker and lady, and Mr, 
Blank, who were passengers by the Cambria, 


vored, although we had not a drop while on the | have been unceasing in their endeavors to pro- 
raft. The day continued foggy, except just at | mote our comfort. To them, and to all on board, 
noon, as far as we could judge. we shall ever owe a debt of gratitude for their 
We had then a clear view of about one-half | vnbounded kindness. From the Frenchman, 
the horizon, and nothing could be seen but the | Who was picked up, we learn that the steamer 
water and sky. Night came on thick and dreary, | with which we came = collision, was the screw 
with our minds made up that neither of us would | steamer Vesta, from St. Pierre, bound from, and 
again see the light of another day. Very soon, belonging to Greenville, France. As oor OS 
three more of our suffering party were relieved | could learn, the Vesta was steering E. S. E., and 
by death. Mr. Allen, a young man, and myself | W8S crossing our course two points, with all sail 
were all that were now left, and we were much | Set ; the wind was west by south at the time. 
exhausted. I now sat down for the first time, at |. Her anchor which was about seven by four 
eight o’clock in the evening, on a trunk, which | inches square, was drawn through the bows of 
providentially had been found on the wreck. In| the Arctic, about 18 inches above the wae 
this way I slept awhile during the night, and be- | line, and an immense hole had been made at the 
came somewhat refreshed. About an hour before | same instant by the fluke of the anchor, about 
daylight, on Friday, the 29th, we saw a vessel’s | two feet below the water line, raking the fore 
light near tous. We all three of us exerted | and aft plank, and finaliy breaking its chain, 
ourselves to the utmost of our ability in hailing | leaving the stock remaining 10 and through the 
until we became quite exhausted. In about a side of the Arctic, or, it is not unlikely that, as 


quarter of an hour the light disappeared to the | $0 much of her bow had been crushed in, some 
eastward of us. Soon after daylight a bark hove | of the heavy longitudinal pieces of iron running 
in sight to the northwest. As the fog had light- | through the side of the ship, may have been 
ened a little, she was steering apparently for us, | driven through the side, causing the loss of our 
but in a short space of time she seemed to have | ship, and, I fear, hundreds of most valuable 
* changed her course, and again we were doomed lives. 


I am respectfully your very obedient servant, 


to disappointment. Yet I feel hopes that some | 
? P JAMEs C. LUCE. 


of our fellow-sufferers may have been seen and | 
rescued by them. | 
| 


Shortly after we had given up all hopes of be- 
ing rescued by the bark, a ship was discovered to 


PHENOMENA. 
George Elliott went up in a balloon the other 


the eastward, steering directly for us. We now 
watched her with the most intense anxiety. As 
she approached us, the wind varying, caused her 
to change her course several points. About noon 
they fortunately discovered a man on a raft near 
them, and succeeded in saving him by the sc- 
cond mate jumping over the side and making a 
rope fast round him, by which he was got on 
board safely. This man saved is supposed to be 
the Frenchman who was a passenger on board 
the steamer with which we came in collision. He 
informed the captain that others were on pieces 
of the wreck, and by going aloft he saw us and 
three others. We were the first which the boat 
reached. 


We were safely taken on board about 3, P. M. 
The next was Mr. James Smith of Mississippi, 
a second class passenger. The others saved 
were five of our firemen. The ship proved to be 
the Cambria, of this port, from Glasgow, bound 
to Montreal, Capt. John Russell, who command- 
ed the bark Jesse Stephens, and was rescued by 
Captain Nye, of the Pacific. Of Capt. Russell, 
it could be scarcely possible to say enough in his 
praise, for the kind treatment we received from 
him during the time we were aboard his ship. 


day, from Petersburg, in Virginia. While float- 
ing among the clouds, he witnessed the most 
curious aud astonishing phenomena. He seem- 
ed, he says, to be in the midst of a great glass 


| globe, against one side of which, opposite the sun, 


he saw a shadowy appearance resembling his 
balloon, and half way between the reality and 
the shadow, another balloon, showing every color 
of the former. He saw in it another Elliott, 
dressed and looking like himself, a thrilling ap- 
parition! Every movement of the earthly Elli- 
ott’s hands and fingers was imitated by the other. 
Rising still further, the eronaut found that the 
spectre stayed below in its cloud ; but returning 
soon after, he saw it again, saluted it once more 
in dumb show, and held on his downward way 
—the doppelyanger rising as the original sunk 
down, till at last the former vanished in the 
clouds and was seen no more. 

The atmosphere is a world in itself, full of ex- 
istences, powers and effects, of which we have 
little knowledge or notion. Lately in the Bal- 
tic, and its sounds, gulfs and havens, the peo- 
ple of the invading fleets have been witnessing 
the strange demonstrations of the northern air 
that floated above them. Single ships, andeven 
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squadrons, would appear aloft in the clouds be- 
fore the gazer’s eye, sometimes on their keels, 
sometimes turned upside down. At times the 
cloud-mirages would represent forts and batteries 
which were nowhere visible, nor could be from 
the real floor of the sea occupied by the obser- 
ver. As regards these Baltic appearances, “ it 
would seem to be a fanciful view,’’ as if the king 
of the Northen Lights and all his merry men 
where making phantasmagorias to turn the Eng- 
lish and French sea-captains into ridicule, for 
their huge boasts and their procrastination. 

Dr. Kane, head of the Grinnell Arctic expe- 
dition, was at Uppernavic on 23d July, 1853. 
This place is on the west coast of Greenland. 
If he should not return in about a month, it will 
be concluded that he will spend another winter 
in the North.—P. Banner. 

From the Register. 
EVENTIDE. 
BY CHARLES P. ILSLEY. 


At eventide, 

In all the pomp of regal pride, 

Within the golden chambers of the west 
The monarch of the Day goes to his rest. 
The blushing skies, 

Stained with the richest, rarest dyes, 
Are curtained with resplendent drapery ; 
From Nature’s loom alone such work we see! 
Dear friend, believe, 

Art would attempt in vain to weave, 
Cunning so e’er she be and overbold, 
Such gorgeous tissue as we here behold! 
On every side 

Splendor on splendor multiplied! 

From the horizon’s fiercely flaming verge 
Billows of glory to the zenith surge! 

As to the sand 

The bright waves rush, a jeweled band, 
So surging up the western crystal steep, 
Radiant waves in wondrous beauty leap! 
Oh, hungry Night! 

Greedy to gorge this feast of light! 
Dweller in light ineffable! to Thee 


We turn with glowing heart and bended knee! 
Portland. 


DISCIPLINE AND PEACE, 


O Saviour, whose mercy, severe in its kindness, 
Has chastened my wanderings and guided my way, 
Adored be the power which illumined my blindness, 
And weaned me from phantoms that smiled to be- 
tray. 


Enchanted with all that was dazzling and fair, 
I followed the rainbow; 1 caught at the toy ; 
And still in displeasure thy goodness was there, 

Disappointing the hope and defeating the joy. 


The blossom blushed bright,—but a worm was below; 
The moonlight shone fair,—there was blight in its 
beam; 
Sweet whispered the breeze, but it whispered of woe; 
And bitterness flowed in the soft flowing stream. 


So, cured of m 
I turned to th 
And still did this eager and credulous heart 
Weave visions of promise that bloomed but to fade. 


folly, yet cured but in part, 
e refuge thy pity displayed ; 
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1 thought that the course of the pilgrim to heaven 
Would be bright as the summer and glad as the 
morn ; 
Thou show’dst me the path; it was dark and uneven, 
All rugged with rocks, and all tangled with thorn. 


I dreamed of celestial reward and renown, 
I grasped at the triumph which blesses the brave ; 
I asked for the palm branch, the robe and the crown; 
[ asked—and thou show’dst me a cross and a grave. 


Subdued and instructed, at length, to thy will, 
My hopes and my longings I fain would resign; 

Oh give me the heart that can wait and be still, 
Nor know of a wish or a pleasure but thine. 


There are mansions exempted from sin and from woe, 
But they stand in a region by mortals untrod ; 

There are rivers of joy—but they roll not below; 
There is rest—but it dwells in the presence of God. 


Size Rosert Grant. 


SULPHUR. 


This mineral product is the key which opens 
the door to chemical manufactures. From it we 
make sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol,) and without 
sulphuric acid many of the largest factories would 
cease to exist. By its aid we are enabled to 
produce so many substances, that the bare men- 
tion of them would fill the whole paper, Bleach- 

| ing, dying, soda making, metal-refining, electro- 
plating, electric-telegraphing, &e., are primarily 
indebted to this acid. Many of the most valued 
medicines could not be made without it---such 
as ether, calomel, &c. Sulphur being the chief in- 
gredient of gunpowder, modern warfare could not 
| gooncomfortabiy withoutit. A people that does 
| not possess lucifer matches, stands beyond the 
pale of civilization ; yet matches cannot be made 
without sulphur---not because matches are dip- 
ped into melted brimstone before they are. ‘tip- 
ped’ with the phosphoric composition which ig- 
nites them but because this very material could 
not be made without the indirect use of sulphur 
In England, we consume 60,000 tons of sulphur 
annually, which is in ported to this country from 
the volcanic regions of Sicily. For political rea- 
sons, the king of Naples has recently prohibited 
the export of sulphur to any of the kingdoms 
now at war. Reckoning the value of sulphur at 
1.5 per ton, implies a loss of 1..800,000—a 
pretty liberal ‘ peace.offering’ from the King of 
the Two Sicilics ! This loss of sulphur will be 
very severely felt for a short time in England ; 
but eventually it will be of great service, as we 
have as much brimstone in this country as com- 
merce requires, a fact that will soon be made 
manifest by the demand for it; and when once 
it is seen that our own resources are sufficient, 
the king of Naples must never expect us to go 
to his shop any more. It was thus during the 
last wars that we prevented the French people 
from eating Jamaica sugar; so they sct to and 
made sugar from the beet-root, and we have lost 
so much trade ever since.—Septimus J"iesse. 
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FRIENDS’ LIBRARY, 
Cherry Street below Seventh. 
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McFarlan’s Japan. 

Captive in Patayonia. 

The Young Voyagers. 

Insect Wonders. 

Pleasant Pages. 

Rollo in Paris. 

All’s not Gold that glitters. 

Russia as it is. 

Oliphant’s Shores of the Black Sea. 
Autographs for Freedom. 
Valentine’s History of New York. 
Electric Science. 

Ruins of Sacred and Historic Lands. 
Life of Edmund Burke. 
Extraordinary Men—their Boyhood and Early Life. 
Lord’s Modern History. 

Pictorial Hand Book of London. 
Taylor’s History of France. 
Sargent’s Standard Speaker. 

History of Protestant Refugees. 
Chambers’ Repository; vol. 8th. 
Caldwell’s Unity of the Race. 

Man and his Migrations. 

Booth’s Pictorial United States. 
Stories from Jewish History. 
Memoir of Mary Lyon. 

Popular Scripture Zoology. 

Mexico, New Mexico and California; 2vols; 
Principles of Botany. 

Life of Elizabeth Fry. 

Life of John Conrow. 

Thoughts on Habit and Discipline. 
Six Months in Italy; 2 vols. 

My School and Schoolmaster. 
Slade’s Travels in Turkey. 

A Year with the Turks, 

The Rum Plague. 

Franchere’s Narrative. 

Foote’s Africa. 

Peterson’s Rhode Island. 

Piety Promoted, in 4 vols.; 2 copies. 
Life of Blennerhasset. 

Catacombs of Rome. 

Jamaica, its Past and Present. 
Melbourne and the Chincha Islands. 
Providence Illustrated. 

Plurality of Worlds. 

ik Despotism of America. 
Waddington’s Visit to Ethiopia. 
Select Miscellany, six volumes. 
Two volumes of Mudies’ British Birds. 
Bartlett’s Narrative. 

Life on the Plains. 

Poems of Beattie. 

Poeins of Henry Kirke White. 
Poems of Butler; 2 vols. 

Persons and Pictures. Two copies. 
Morning Stars of the New World. 
Volume [X. Chambers’ Repository. 
Sunshine of Daily Paths. 

Birds and Flowers. 

Greece and the Horn. 

Tales of Illustrious Men. 

Roger’s Poetical Works. 

Walker’s Manly Exercise. 
Falconer’s Shipwreck. 

My Own Story. 

Three volumes Boys’ and Girls’ Library. 
Magnetic and Meteorological Observation, three vols. 
One volume of Plates accompaaying ditto. 

















































































































































































































































































































TELLIGENCER. 


McKenney’s Tour to the Lakes. 
Manners and Customs of the Indian Tribes. 
Hartley’s Sermons. 
Account of Algiers (Stephens) 
Spiritual Guide. 
Seléct Lives of Foreigners. 
Life of Lady Guion. 
Guion on Prayer. 
Ussher’s Letters. 
Description of the Western Territory of North Ame- 
rica, and the adventures of Daniel Boone. 
History of the Popes. By R. Banks. 
Sandwich Islands. 
Substance and Shadow. 
Burritt’s Thoughts at Home and Abroad. 
Genoa, Pisa and Florence. 
Newport, illustrated. 
Volume LV. Queens of Scotland. 
Reef Rovings. 
Mrs. Stowe’s Travels, two volumes. 
Life of Joseph John Gurney, two volumes. 
Osborn’s Polar Regions. 
Jerman’s St. Petersburg. 
Curson’s Monasteries. 
Spencer’s Egypt. 
| Preservation of Health. 
' Lepsius’ Letters. 
Lives of the Chief Justices. 
Elder’s Periscopicus. 
| Mills’ Rambles in Iceland. 
| Twenty Years in the Life of a Slaver. 
Whittier’s Literary Recreations. 
Mantel’s Medals, two volumes. 
; Life in Judea. 
| Volume X. Chambers’ Repository. 
| History of Pyroteus. 
Orator’s Touchstone. 
, Pollock’s Course of Time. 
| Volume II. Bowden’s History of Friends in America. 
| Fifty Years in Both Hemispheres. 
| Headley’s Mary, Queen of Scots. 
 Off-Hand Takings and Crayon Sketches. 
| Hart’s Mississippi Valley. 
| Triumphs of Perseverance. 
| Scattered Treasures. 
| ‘Tales of Kings of England. 
Boyhood of Great Painters. 
| Taylor’s Africa, two volumes. 
Boy’s Dream of Geology. 
| Brewster’s More Worlds than One. 
Queens Before the Conquest. 
Locke’s Works. 
| Bible, Reading Book. 
| Trench,on Synonyms. 
' Volume XI. Chambers’ Repository. 
| Cowper I!lustrated. 
| Milton’s Works; 2 vols. 
Whitney’s Metallic Wealth. 
Rollo in Switzerland. 
History of the Temperance Reform. 
Cruise of the North Star. 
Matthew Pari’s Chronicles, vol. III. 
Memoirs of Napoleon, &c., two volumes. 
Lamartine’s Characters; 2 vols. 
Hale’s History of Kansas. 
Curzon’s America. 
Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable Places ; 2 vols 
Footprints of Famous Men. 
Capron’s California. 
Excelsior. 
Hills, Lakes, &c. 
Party Leaders. 


Extracted from the minutes, 


J. M. Exuis, Cleré, Com. Man. 
10th mo., 11th, 1854. 
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[Correspondence of the Public Ledger.) 
KANSAS AND NEBRASKA-—LETTER FROM AN 
EMIGRANT. 


Sr. Josepn, (Upper Missouri,) Sept. 6, 1854. 

Messrs. Epirors—Since | last wrote to you, 
[ have been again to the Nemahaw, but went by 
a different route from that which I took before. 
My course on this occasion was about west from 
this place. For about twenty miles the country 
was quite hilly and uneven, and almost entirely 
destitute of timber. At that distance is located 


the Sac Agcney and Mission, under Agent Van- | 


derslice. 
ever saw. 
almost boundiess prairie, on the other a country 


Here commences the loveliest region I 


abounding in timber and the best water, and of | 


inexhaustible agricultural resources. Some 15 


miles further on you cross the head waters of | 


Wolf River, a large extent of country, which is 


very fast filling up with an eastern population ; | 


among them, men of means and substance. 
Many persons think that at this point the future 
seat of government will be located. 


Some 15 or twenty miles beyond this you reach | 


the Dutch settlement on Lost Creek, (so called 
from its apparent sudden sinking in the earth.) 
Here there are yet thousands of acres unclaimed 
and inviting settlers. A short distance farther 
on you come to the Grasshopper, a small creek, 
and here I saw the first black man I ever saw in 
Kansas. ‘his place is being settled by Ken- 
tuckians, Tennessecans and Missourians, some 


few of whom-have brought their negroes with | 


them. I was informed that a newspaper was 
to be started here in a few days. 


At this point counted 43 wagons of emi-, 
grants, who had encamped for the night, and who | 
In fact, we | 


were going to the Nemahaw region. 
saw so many wagons on the whole route that we 
had to turn out of the road almost constantly ; 


many of them were emigrants who had secured | 
claims and were returning for their families. | 


From Grasshopper to the Nemahaw there is not, 


so far as my eye could reach, a single tree, a dis- | 


tance of 15 miles. 

At last the beautiful valley of the last-named 
creek opened to view. Only a short month had 
elapsed since I had left this place, and I now 
scarcely knew it. 
hardy pioneer was to be heard in the timber, 
hewing out logs for his cabin—his future home. 
Some were living in tents until their houses were 
erected ; some twenty new cabins had.been erected, 
a bridge was building, a blacksmith’s shop opened, 
and everywhere around me was to be scen the 


slements of individual prosperity and fature na- | 


tional greatness. Who knows, gentlemen, that 
some 50 years fron this time but that the future 
capital of our great country may be at this very 
point? ‘Why not? Situated ulmost in the geo- 
graphical centre of the land, in a country un- 
equalled in resources and fertility, about half way 
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On one side is a magnificent and | 


On all sides the axe of the | 
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between the Atlantic and the Pacific, and on the 

only route on which a railroad can be built by 

the resources of the country through which it 
| will pass, with a climate as pure and salubrious 
| as any place on earth—if these are not induce- 
| ments, where can they be found? For my own 
| part, I believe that the removal of the seat of 
| government even to St. Louis would do more to 
build the great Pacific Railroad than all the 
| wind and all the blowing of all the demagogues 
in Congress. 

The country in the valley of the Nemahaw, as 
I before said, is beautiful. The creck itself isno 
where cver fifty feet wide, but it has somapny tri- 
| butaries flowing into it on both its sides, that it 
has been sheltered in a great measure from the 
annual “ prairie fires,’ and consequently here is 
the best and greatest amount of timber than on 
any other water course in Kansas. You poor 
Pennsylvanians would not believe me, if I were 
| tu tell you the size of some of the Buttonball 

trees I have seen here, and I shall keep silent on 
, that point. 

The season has been very dry, but I here saw 
as good corn as was ever grown. I may also 
add, that I saw and ate at a claim on the Nema- 
haw, the largest watermelons | have ever seen, 
and they were delicious. 

Now is the time for scttlers to come to this 
point. On Turkey Creek, Deer Creek, and 
other smaller tributarics of the Nemahaw, many 
excellent claims can yet be had within five to 
eight miles of the place where the great Cali- 
fornia road crosses the Nemahaw, at which point 
[ have laid out a town plot which will be for the 
County Seat of the future county. 

The proprietors of this town reside mostly m 
St. Joseph’s, and are merchants there of the 
highest standing. They will do every thing in 
their power, to forward emigrantsfrom this place, 
and are determined to commence operations at 
once. A lot of 60 by 180 feet will be given to 
| any one who will build, and mechanics of all 
kinds will be specially welcomed. 

Here is the place for the poor man. <A me- 
chanic of any kind could live here well by work- 
| ing only for travellers. 

To give you some idea of this, I will tell you 
that a merchant in this town commenced the 
_ building of a bridge at this point, last February, 
which was washed away by high water. During 
\the emigration season which lasts only two 
months, April and May, he received $600 for 
tolls from the emigrants and their flocks, paying 
| him nearly 200 per cent. on the original outlay. 
This bridge was very rough, unsubstantially put 
| up, and was washed away in June. 

The man who acted as toll-keeper, informed 
me that he had no doubt, had the bridge stood, 
that the receipts since then would have been 
$75 per month. 

Faithfully and truly, yours, 


| 


' 





E. F. R. 
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of Plain Bonnet Making would meet w:th a de- 


sirable situation in the City of New York, taxing the | 


stand of a Friend who has for some years followed it 
with success. She expects to quit the business in a 
few months, and would dispose of her stock of mate- 
rials to her successor on reasonable terms. She would 
also be willing to instruct a person during her con- 
tinuance in business, so as to qualify her fur conduct- 
ing it. 

For further information, inquiry may be made of 
Letitia W. Allen, No. 250 Cherry St., or Jane John. 
son, No. 225 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia; or address 
Hannah Ann Ward, No. 78 Madison St., New York. 

N. B. The business of Plain Cloak Making might 
be advantageously connected with the above, should 
suitable persons offer to engage therein. 

10th mo. 21, 1855. 


VHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS, situated on the Bordentown and Crosswicks 

Road, about three-quarters of a mile from Crosswicks. 
The Winter Session of this Institution will commence 
on the 20th of Eleventh month, 1854. 

Texms.—Seventy dollars per session of twenty 
weeks, for tuition, board, washing and mending, fuel 
and lights, the use of all necessary books, &e., except 
mathematical books and instruments. One-half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term. 

No extra charges, except for articles furnished at 
the request of parents or guardians. 

For further particulars enquire of the Principal, 


10th mo. 21, 1854. HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 


{7 ANTED,—A Female Teacher to take charge of 
\ a Friends’ School, situated within the limits of 
the Southern Quarterly Meeting (in Caroline County, 
Md.) Toa qualified Friend engaging in this concern 
a field of usefulness is opened. A moderate compen- 
sation will be paid by the committee, which may be 
considerably increased by pay scholars. The School 
is in a neighborhood of Friends, of whom board can 
be had on reasonable terms. 


Apply to HUNN JENKINS, 
Camden, Del., 
or WM. W. MOORE, 100 S. Fifth St., Philada. 
10th mo. 2i—tf. 

LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
1, YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—This Institution is 
pleasantly situated in the village of Eldridge’s Hill, 
Salem Co., N. J., onthe turnpike leading from Woods- 
town, via Mullica Hill and Woodbury to Red Bank; 
one mile from the former, and eighteen from the latter 
place. ' 

The branches taught in this Institution are Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Composition, Terres- 
trial and Celestial Geography, with the use of Maps 
and Globes; History, Ancient and Modern; Algebra, 
Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, Theoretically and 
Practically ; Navigation and Astronomy, including the 
Calculation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses; Occulta- 
tions, Transits, &ce.: Also, Natural Philosophy, Che- 
mistry and Physiology. 

The Winter Term will commence on the 13th of 
Eleventh month, and continue in session twenty weeks. 

Terms or Apmission.—Sixty Dollars per Term. 
No extra charges, except for the use of Mathematical 
Books and Instruments. 

A line of Stages pass the door to and from Phila- 
delphia. 

Address all letters, 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, Principal, 
Eldridge’s Hill P. O., 
Salem Co., N. J. 


9th mo. 30—2m. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


ANTED.—A person qualified for the vusiness | 7 TEACHERS WANTED.—The Trustees of 


the Bacon School at Woodstown, Salem Co., N, J., 
(under the control of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting of 
Friends,) are desirous of obtaining a MaJe and a Fe. 
male Teacher for the two departments of said school, 
to commence with the ensuing Winter Session. 

Only such as give sufficient reference for teaching 
all the branches comprising a thorough English edu- 
cation, and of good moral character, need apply, 
Members of Friends’ Society preferred. : 

Address (pustpaid) the subscribers, 

Josern Encur, 

James Wootman, 

Wituam M. Cawtey, 

AsrauaM Wootman, | 

Cuarues Bonn, 
Woodstown, N. J., 9th mo. 30—4t. 


Trustees. 


f\EACHER WANTED.—A person with good refe- 
[ rences, competent to teach the usual and higher 
branches of an English education, is wanted to take 
charge of Friends’ School at Byberry. It is desired 
that immediate application be made to either of the 
undersigned. 

NATHANIEL RICHARDSON, 
MARY H. SCHOLFIELD. 


4 N APPRENTICE wanted to the Drug and Apo- 
L\. thecary business. 
THOMAS J. HUSBAND, 
9th mo. 30. N. W. cor. Third and Spruce sts. 


\ OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
i YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. —Bensamin B. 
Lirpincott, Principal. 

The course of instruction in this institution embraces 
an elementary, practical, liberal, and thorongh English 
Education. Mathematical and Physical Science will 
be thoroughly taught. Lectures will be given on all 
the different parts of Natural Science, which will be 
clearly and fully illustrated by experiments, with a 
good collection of appropriate apparatus, or by dia- 
grams. Those who may wish to engage in any of the 
Languages, will be instructed by competent and ex- 
perienced teachers. Instructions will also be given in 
Architectural and Perspective drawing. 

This Institution is situated in the upper end of 
Moorestown, and is on the main turnpike road leading 
from Camden to Mount Holly, about eight and a half 
miles from each place. This village is known as one 
of the most pleasant and healthy locations in the state. 
Its vicinity offers great inducement to those having a 
desire to advance in Botany, Geology and Mineralogy, 
and is highly interesting to those endeavoring to acquire 
a knowledge of these Sciences. 

The school year consists of forty weeks, commenc- 
ing on the first uf the tenth month (October.) 

For board, Lodging, Washing, Tuition, Fuel, Pens, 
and Ink, $140 per term, one half payable in advance, 
and the other half at the middle of theterm. Twenty 
Dollars per term will be added for each Language in 
which any pupil may be instructed, or for Drawing. 
Each person will be required to furnish his own basin 
and towels, and to have his clothing conspicuously 
marked with the owner’s name in full. 

Letters directed to the subscriber in Moorestown, 
Burlington County, New Jersey, will receive prompt 
attention. 

Three Stages leave Camden every day (except first 
day,) by which passengers may be conveyed immedi- 
ately to the door. 

For particulars address the Principal for a circular. 

BENJAMIN B. LIPPINCOTT. 
9th mo. 16.—1854. 
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Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 


10th mo. 14. 





